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following. There is said also to have been some-
thing a little like the beginning of an aristocracy
among the descendants of the Dutch settlers who
had ancestral holdings near the Hudson; but this
amounted to very little.

Class distinctions were not so strongly marked
in New Jersey as in some other colonies. There
grew up in southern Jersey, however, a sort of
aristocracy of gentlemen farmers, who owned
large tracts of land and lived in not a little style
in good houses on the small streams.

The northern part of the province, largely settled
and influenced by New Englanders, was like New
England a land of vigorous concentrated town life
and small farms. The hilly and mountainous nature
of the northern section naturally led to small hold-
ings of land. But in southern Jersey the level sandy
tracts of forest were often taken up in large areas.
In the absence of manufacturing, large acreage
naturally became, as in Virginia and Maryland,
the only mark of wealth and social distinction.
The great landlord was looked up to by the lesser
fry. The Quaker rule of discountenancing marry-
ing out of meeting tended to keep a large acreage
in the family and to make it larger by marriage.
A Quaker of broad acres would seek for his daughter